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Memorabilia. 


Que first October number of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes contains a penetrating ap- 
preciation of the work of M. Paul Bourget 
by M. Victor Giraud. The two main topics 
of his praise are Bourget’s workmanly skill 
in effective composition, and his mainten- 
ance of the centre of interest within the 
minds and characters of his personages. 
Concluding with remarks on Bourget’s dis- 
cernment and suggestiveness as a literary 
critic, M. Giraud puts in a plea to him for 
authentic Memoirs of his own life and ex- 
perience—a work which might well serve to 
display his art as a narrator, his gift for 
psychological observation, his vocation as 
philosopher and moralist—the whole of his 
many talents, in fact. We can but echo M. 
Giraud’s wish. A life of eighty years, sixty 
of which have been devoted to literature, 
animated by very definite convictions and 
traversing so many changes, both in out- 
ward events and in popular thought and feel- 
ing, should indeed prove both instructive and 
entertaining. 

In this number we have also the first in- 
stalment of M. Ch. Andler’s study of Goethe 
as a dramatist. Interesting minor points in 
it are (1) the recollection of Young (our 
friend of the ‘Night Thoughts’) as the 
writer whose theories of the true source of 
drama, by influencing Herder, determined 
so largely Goethe’s own attitude; (2) a re- 
mark of M. Andler’s to the effect that the 
truly great Shakespeare is perhaps not he 
of the diffuse dramatic chronicles, but rather 
he of the Roman plays, ‘‘ ot Shakespeare se 
concentre et se crée & lui-méme une sorte de 
discipline classique.” ‘Goethe’ and ‘ Eg- 
mont’ are the two works discussed—natur- 
ally with close reference to Shakespeare. In 
his old age, Goethe told Eckermann that a 
creative mind should not read more than one 
Work of Shakespeare’s in the course of a 











year, if lhe would not be crushed by the 
weight. ‘‘I did well,’’ he continued, ‘‘ to 
get him off my shoulders by my ‘Goetz’ and 
my ‘ Egmont.’ 


WE have received the important and very 

interesting Interim Report of the 
Committee on House of Commons Personnel 
and Politics, 1264-1832. (H.M. Stationery 
Office: 2s. 6d. net.). The Committee state 
that they have held seventeen sittings; and 
have fixed the scope of the inquiry to include 
the compilation of a list as complete as pos- 
sible of the Members, and the collection of 
political and biographical details about them. 
A scheme is already in operation for this 
collection of biographical material by local 
voluntary effort, by, or under the auspices of, 
several county archaeological or record 


| societies, or, where these are lacking, by in- 


dividual antiquaries or historians, and 
already much valuable material has been 
accumulated by these means particularly for 
the period before 1500. 

A noteworthy paragraph in the Report 
tells us that, whereas it had been objected 
that nothing can now be discovered about 
the burgess Members of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth century — especially since these 
often appear under a number of aliases— 
Mr. Rickword at Colchester and Mr. T. 
Bruce Dilkes at Bridgwater, have, mainly 
from court rolls and municipal deeds respec- 
tively, produced such good identifications as 
to distinguish clearly three types of Mem- 
ber: the town tradesman, the prosperous 
merchant living outside the town, and ‘the 
local attorney. It is thus evident that these 
identifications are by no means so impractic- 
able as lhad been supposed. 

A certain amount of work is already done 
to the Committee’s hands. They have the 
Official Returns; the seventeenth century 
‘ Brevia Parliamentaria Rediviva’ of Wil- 


| liam Prynne; and the eighteenth century 


‘Notitia Parliamentaria ’ of Browne Willis. 
There are also the compilations of two of our 
own correspondents—names very familiar to 
our older readers—A. B. Beavan and W. D. 


| Ptnx. Mr, Beavan’s remaining papers — 


| mainly rough note-books—have been placed 


at the Committee’s disposal by his son. Mr. 
PINK’s papers are in the John Rylands Lib- 
rary, Manchester. 

As to the form the record shall take, it 
has been decided to arrange it in sections 
corresponding with significant historical 
periods, and within each section to give (a) 
A list of the Members, arranged under con- 
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stituencies, for each Parliament held in the 
period covered by the section; (b) A bio- 
graphical dictionary of all those returned to 
serve in Parliament in the period covered by 
the section; (c) An introduction. It is pro- 
posed to preface the whole with an introduc- 
tory volume which would ‘“‘ correlate the 
various sectional introductions and trace the 
changes in each aspect of Parliament 
through six to seven centuries.’’ 

The Committee calculate that from: five to 
ten years would be the time required for com- 
pleting a work upon the lines they propose, 
and they estimate the cost of the prepara- 
tion at about £30,000. This does not in- 
clude cost of dealing with the Scottish and 
Irish Parliaments before the respective Acts 
of Union. Publication, when once the re- 
cord is prepared, would, it is believed, in 
view of the immense and widespread interest 
of the work, be undertaken by some pub- 
lishing house at its own cost. The Commit- 
tee is precluded by its terms of reference from 
recommending that the £30,000 required 
should be supplied by the Exchequer. With 
the approval of H.M. Government, appeal 
for it is therefore made to 
speaking peoples. 

Our readers may like to note that with 


the Report we have eleven valuable Appen- | 


dixes. A list of them seems worth giving 
(we have slightly abridged the titles), 


1. List of Parliaments 1258-1832. 

2. Assemblies and Great Councils to which 
representatives of Commons were summoned 
XITI and XIV centuries. 

3. Assemblies of Merchants XIV century. 

4. Specimens of Sheriffs’ Returns. 

5. Parliaments for which Crown Office Lists 
of Members are at P.R.O. 

6. Table showing changes in numbers and 
composition of House of Commons. 

7. Boroughs whose archives have _ been 
described in Historical MSS. Commission’s Re- 
ports. 


8. Records of boroughs returning burgesses | 


to Parliament before 1547. 

9. Table for Parliaments between 1459 to 
1545 showing total number of members of 
House of Commons, number of names given in 
official return, number recovered and number 
missing. 

10. Wills in Principal and District Probate 
Registries, Court of Probate. 

11. List of printed indexes of wills. 


CHENECTADY is the subject of two 
papers in the October New York History. 

A frontier town of early days, Schenectady, 
from its founding in 1662, had constantly 
been in peril of attack from both Indians 
and French. An unpublished account-book 


all English- | 


of the first Presbyterian Church there 
affords a good deal of information about the 
life of the town from 1769 to 1797, and—as 
Mr. Robert W. Anthony’s article upon it 
shows—this is especially interesting for the 
years 1769-1775, though the interest is 
largely that of disputes between religious 
bodies. Mr. C. E. Bennett takes us back into 
the previous century—to the burning of 
Schenectady by the French and Indians one 
night of fearful cold in February, 1689/90, 


It is said that but one house remained 
standing amid the smoking ruins. A few of 


the inhabitants, shoeless, making a trail of 
blood, escaped to Albany; sixty were killed 
or burned to death in the town; twenty- 
seven were carried captive into Canada. The 
numbers, now-a-days, seem small, yet Mr. 
Bennett points out that the results of the 
burning of Schenectady were tremendous. 
| Intended to impress the Iroquois after their 
burning of Montreal, it failed of its effect; 
weakened the prestige of France; drew the 
English colonists closer together, and inspired 
the first concerted action between them which 
was eventually to result in the expulsion of 
the French from Canada. 





WE learn from our correspondent Mr. C. 
Roy Hupteston, Hon. Secretary for 
| Bristol of the Bristol and Gloucester Archae- 
ological Society, that the Registers of Bristol 
Cathedral, 1669-1837 (baptisms, burials and 
marriages) are now to be published by sub- 
scription. They have been transcribed by 
Mr, Hvupieston and are ready for press. 
Over 2,000 names are mentioned in the vol- 
ume, which is fully annotated and indexed, 
and will be of great interest to genealogists 
| all over the world, containing as it does 
| many references to persons from America 
and the West Indies. 

To students of Bristol history it also should 
form a valuable reference book, for a con- 
siderable number of well-known names find 
place in it. Up to the present the only Bris- 
tol parish registers in print are those of St. 
Joseph’s Chapel, Trenchard Lane, and the 
Registers kept by the Huguenots who settled 
in the city. 

The price of the volume will be 10s. 6d. 
| post free, and, as its publication depends on 
| the response of subscribers, early application 
is requested. This should be made to the 
Manager, St. Stephen’s Bristol Press, Ltd., 
St. Stephen Street, Bristol. Profits on the 
sale of the book will be handed to the Cathe- 
dral Restoration Fund. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


BENJAMIN HARRIS, THE FIRST 
AMERICAN JOURNALIST. 
(See ante pp. 129, 147, 166, 223). 


SaraH AND VAVASOUR HarRiIs, BOOKSELLERS. 





oo Dunton’s reference to “‘ the second 

Spira” (see ante p. 168) 
have puzzled a good many 
had better point out that ‘‘the second 
Spira’’ was John Child, who hanged himself 
on 13 Oct., 1684 (see Life in ‘D.N.B.’). As 
Child was an Anabaptist who had conformed 
to the Established Church, Harris’s interest 
in him is explained; but why Dunton, who 
was the son of the rector of Aston Clinton, 
Bucks, should be equally interested, is not 
clear. 

An inspection of the editions of the old 
tract entitled ‘A Relation of the fearful 


estate of Francis Spira,’ carried out to ascer- | ‘ ts b 
P | Boar’s Head in Grace Church St.”’ 


tain the date when Benjamin Harris became 


seems to | 
readers, I | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


the Stationers’ Registers, but a search 
through them has revealed two entries in 
Mrs. Harris’s name. On 16 July, 1686, 
‘* Mrs. Sarah Harris’’ entered ‘ The Accom- 


| plish’d Lady’s Delight,’ Hannah Wolley’s 


cookery-book, first published by Benjamin 
Harris in 1675. And on 8 March, 1689/90, 
‘*Mrs. Sarah Harris” entered the ‘‘ seventh 
impression’ of Keach’s ‘War with the 
Devil.’ ‘There is a mistake here, for the sev- 
enth impression appeared in 1683, as has 
just been noticed. But it is evident that 
Sarah Harris was selling Benjamin Harris’s 
books, whilst he was in America. As she 
was a widow, she probably was his mother. 


| His wife must have been dead or estranged 


| from him at the time. 


This seems to be all 
that can be ascertained about Sarah Harris 
in England. Is there any mention of her 
in American sources? Nothing has hitherto 
been brought to light about Harris’s career 


| before 1679. 


| address 


interested in it, has brought to light an un- | 


known bookseller: a woman, who, if I am 
not mistaken, must have been his mother. 

The edition of 1665 first stated that this 
tract (first published in 1638) was ‘‘ compiled 
by Nat. Bacon, Esq.’’ Bacon died in 1660 
(see Life in the ‘ D.N.B.’), but the tract, 
with varying additions, (the ‘‘second Spira,”’ 
“third Spira,’’ etc., etc.) has repeatedly been 
republished right down to modern times. 
Two editions, printed in 1678 and 1681 res- 
pectively, bore the imprint of Edward 
Thomas, but the next, issued presumably 
after Thomas’s death, was ‘‘ Printed for Ben- 
jamin Harris ’’ at his address ‘‘ under the 
Piazza of the Royal Exchange,’’ and dated 
“1683.” The old (Sweetings Rents) address 
upon his 1683 edition of Keach’s ‘ War with 
the Devil,’ therefore, was a mistake, for this 

ok was evidently printed de novo, and con- 
tamed a lengthy address ‘‘to the Reader,”’ 
signed “Benj. Harris. Tenth of March 
1683/4.” 

In this address (usually reprinted in later 
editions) Harris said that he had purchased 
“the right of copy ’’ of Bacon’s tract. 

But the next edition, that of 1688, which 
omits Harris’s address ‘‘to the Reader,’’ 
bears the following imprint: 


Vavasour Harvis is known to have pub- 
lished one book, from Benjamin Harris’s 
in Gracechurch Street. This is 
“The Universal Jester &c. . . . Printed and 
sold by Vavasour Harris, at the Golden 
This im- 
print, as usual, concludes with the year of 
publication, but the figures in the unique 
copy at the British Museum have been 
altered to ‘‘ 1558,’’ so that the only figures 
of the four that are untampered with are 
“1”? and “8.” The Museum Catalogue, 
however, assigns the conjectural date of 1718 
to the book. But Hazlitt, in the second 
series of his ‘ Collections and Notes,’ puts 
this date at 1758. The reason for this differ- 
ence of opinion seems to be that at the end, 


| another bookseller, Daniel Pratt, advertises 
| a number of books published formerly by 


Benjamin Harris, and now sold by himself, 
and that amongst these is the ‘‘ eleventh im- 
pression ’’ of Bunyan’s tract, ‘ Come and wel- 
come to Jesus Christ.’ Benjamin Harris pub- 
lished the first edition of this in 1678 and the 
eleventh in 1715. Hence the conjectural date 
in the catalogue. But an “eleventh impres- 
sion’? was also published in 1756, by no 
fewer than five booksellers, amongst whom 
neither Daniel Pratt nor Vavasour Harris 
was included. Hence Hazlitt’s conjecture that 
the ‘ Universal Jester’ was published in 
1758. The difficulty of the date, therefore, 
can only be solved by the production of 
another copy of the book. The ‘ Universal 


‘“ London. | Jester’ does not do Vavasour Harris credit, 


Printed for the widow Harris in Maiden | for the majority of the stories in it are 


Lane, 1688.”’ 


This tract is not entered into’ scandalous, and it is distinctly unpleasant 
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to find religious tracts advertised in books 
of this kind. 
J. G. MuppirMan. 


THE PENNY POST, 1778. 


‘HE Penny Post existed long before 1799. | 
There is a long account of it on pp. 128- | 
132 of the Royal Kalendar, 1778, in which 
a list of various places in and near London 
is given. 

Penny Post. For the Port of every Letter 
or Packet, passing or re-passing within the 
Cities of London or Westminster, the Borough 
of Southwark, and their Suburbs (which 
Letter or Packet does not exceed the Weight 
of four Ounces, unless coming from or passing 
to, the General-Post), One Penny upon putting 
in the same, as also a Penny upon the Delivery 
of such as are directed to any place beyond 
the said Cities, Borough, or Suburbs, and 
within the District of the Penny-Post Delivery. 


A New and Correct List of the Penny-Post, 
(Erected 1683). Comptroller, Sir Fr. Charl- 
ton, Bart. 300£. His Clerk, James Thorns, 
30£. Collector, Robert Cadwell, 70£. His 
Deputy, John Painter. Accomptant, Herb. 
Thomas, 702. 

Five Sorters, one at each Office, at 15 s. per 
Week, and Houses, Fire, &c. Eight Sub- 
Sorters, at 10 s. per Week, and near seventy 
Messengers, at 8 s. per Week. 


A List of the Five Principal Offices, shewing 
where they are kept, and the Hours in which 
Letters and Parcels are conveyed to the follow- 
ing and adjacent Places. [The hours are given 
as from 7 in the morning and 3 in the after- 
noon, except a few at 9 a.m.] 

Chief Prenny-Post Orrice is kept in Throg- 
morton-street, opposite Bartholomew-Lane. 
{To various places, about sixty in number, 
such as Barking, Bow, Dalston, Holloway, 
5 ata Tottenham, Walthamstow & Wood- 
ord. 

Westminster Penny-Post-Office is kept in 
Coventry-Street, near Piccadilly. [Generally 
7 a.m. and 2—5 p.m. About 120 places; such as 
Acton, Basewater, Chalk-Hill, Chelsea, Chis- 
wick, Ealing, Fulham, Hendon, Kilburn, Ken- 
sington, Marylebone, Mill Hill, Notting Hill, 
Paddington, St. Johns Wood, etc.] 

Hermitage Penny-Post Office is kept in 
Queen-Street, Little Tower-Hill. [Times are 
7 a.m. and 2 p.m.; some seven places, Black- 
wall, Poplar, etc.] 


Southwark Penny-Post Office is kept 
in St. Saviour’s Churchyard, in the Bor- 
ough, and, on Account of the distance 


of the following Places, Letters and Parcels 
must be at this Office by Ten o’Clock the pre- 
ceding Evening, to be forwarded by the first 
delivery. [About 80 places, Balam, Barns, 
Camberwell, Clapham, Deptford, Greenwich, 
Lambeth, Mitcham, Mortlake, Norwood, Peck- 





ham, Putney, Roehampton, Sidnam, Stretham, 
Tooting, Vauxhall, Wimbleton, Woolwich, etc.] 


pa 

St. Clement’s in Blackmore-Street. On Ac. 
count of the distance of the following Places 
Letters and Parcels must be at this Office by 
Ten o’Clock the preceding Evening, to be for- 
warded by the first Delivery. [25 places, Chalk 
Farm, Colney Hatch, East Barnet, Finchley 
Golders Green, Hampstead, High-Gate, Horn. 
sey, Mussel Hill, Pancras, etc.] 

N.B.—This Office having suffered Impositions 
and Aspersions by Money and Things of Value 
said to be sent in Letters, which passing 
through different Hands before their Delivery: 
Notice is given, That unless such Letters he 
left open to be so carried to one of the Five 
Principal Offices above-mentioned, there seen 
and entered, the Letter-Carrier will no ways 
be made answerable for their Miscarriage— 
From the Distance of the above Places, Letters 
and Parcels, in order to benefit by the first 
Delivery, must be put into a Receiving-House 
before the last Collection of the preceding 
Hivening (which is notified in the printed Label 
at each Receiving-House), or carried to one of 
the Five Principal Offices, between all which 
there being an Hourly Conveyance from Hight 
o’Clock in the Morning till Eight o’Clock at 
Night, Letters and Parcels put into them, but 
more especially at that in whose District the 
Flace stands, and from which the Letter-Car. 
rier is dispatched, will be much accelerated in 
their Delivery both in Town and Country.— 
The Public is desired to be very distinct in 
the Directions of Penny-Post Letters, particu- 
larly to Lodgers, by mentioning their Land- 
lord’s Name, or Sign, for want of which many 
cannot be delivered; and, as a Check on the 
Letter-Carrier, those he returns after Three 
Days Inquiry will be sent back to the Writers 
gratis if their Residence can be discovered, 
that, in case the Reason alledged on the Re- 
verse of the Cover does not appear satisfac- 
tory, the Writer may have an Opportunity of 
informing this Office of any Neglect; and, to 
discover any Delay, the Triangular Stamp on 
all Letters and Parcels shews the day_ they 
are brought to a Principal Office, and_ the 
Round Stamp the Hour they are given out to 
the Letter-Carrier.—General-Post-Letters to 
the places before-mentioned are conveyed by 
the Second Delivery every Day, and those from 
the Country are brought to the General-Post- 
Office every Night. Nothing above Four 
Ounces will be forwarded by this Conveyance, 
unless passing to or from the General-Post- 
Office. 


I think that anyone, after reading the 
above, must be convinced that the Post 
Office, as it then existed, was very carefully 
managed. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


FRITH, SILHOUETTIST, c. 1847. 


WHEN staying recently in an old house in 
Sutherlandshire, I noticed three or four 
large silhouette portraits, unnamed but 
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signed by the artist ‘‘ Frith, 1847,’ evidently | of them, if they are not the same? 
of Scottish notables. In a small album also RS B 
there were forty-eight other silhouettes, ap- or 


parently by the same hand, but not signed. g “ 
These were indexed as follows :— | AN OBSCURE MELVILLE LETTER. — 
1. Sir Evan Mackenzie of Kilcoy, Baronet. ~ Letters of Herman Melville are rela- 
2, Mr. Donald Macdonald, Brigend of Ding- | tively scarce items for acquisition by the col- 
lector and student, for not many are found 
outside the Duyckinck and Gansevoort- 
Lansing collections of the New York Public 
Library. A systematic listing of the letters 
reveals that 117 are known to be extant. 
Of these but three appeared in print during 
Melville’s life and before the renascence of 
interest in his writings. Recently I met with 
a Melville letter printed in an out-of-the-way 
volume, which, because of its covert appear- 
ance, perhaps justifies reprinting. Hitherto 
unknown, it is to be found on pp. 187-188 of 
the ‘ History of the Great Western Sanitary 
Fair,’ published by C. F. Vent, Cincinnati, 
1864. Addressed to the chairman of the sub- 
committee on autograph letters, and dated, 
New York, Dec. 15, 1863, it reads :— 
Dear Sir— 

Owing to my change of residence back to this 
my native place, your letter was delayed in 
reaching me. 

The Sanitary Fairs to be held in several of 
the larger cities will do an immense service 
to our soldiers. God prosper them and those 





wall. 
3. Hugh Mackenzie Esquire, of Dundonell. 
4, Revd. Mr. Menzies, Fodderty. 
5, Revd. Mr. Bethune, Dingwall. 
6. Mr. Robert Munro, Feanourd. 
7. William Mackenzie Esquire, of Muirton. 
§. Alexander Mackenzie Esquire (Millbank). 
9, Mr. David Ross, Avoch Mains. 
10. J. F. Gillanders Esquire, Highfield. 
ll. Thomas Mackenzie Esquire, of Ord. 
122. Mr. John Reid, Kildun. 
13. D. Monro Esquire, of Allan. 
14. Dr. Mackenzie, of Culbo. 
15. Nicolson Mackenzie Esquire, Fodderty. 
1s. Mr. Charles Sinclair, Conon Bridge. 
17. Hugh Innes Cameron Esquire. 
18. Dr. Macdonald, Cromarty. 
19. John Baigrie Esquire, Ardmore. 
20. James Taylor Esquire, Nigg. 
21. George Middleton Esquire, Fearn. 
9. Donald Munro Esquire, Stornoway. 
93. Mr. Matheson, Morangie. 
%. Mr. Syme, Tarrel. : 
9%, James Duncan Esquire, Cromarty Mains. 
96. Mr. McCulloch, Strathpeffer Pump Room. 
7, Mr. John Mackenzie, Kinnettas. 
98. Revd. Mr. Mackinnon, Fearn. 


; — er Bellona | who work for them and the great cause _ 
' Mr. Munro, Invergordon. | js aes intended to subserve. With much re- 
| 


2. Provost Ross, Dingwall. : 
’ Mr. Chisholm, Bindal. | Yours, ies, wn 

. Mr. Ross, Invergordon. , McLaughlin, Es : ; 

. Mr. Gray, Auchterneed. | George McLaughhn, sq. 

. Mr. James Hay, Invergordon. | Melville was merely replying to one of 
. Mr. Sutherland, Dalmore. | many requests for autographs and manu- 


28 
29, 

30 

31 

2 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

4 Mr. Paterson, Invergordon. scripts with which celebrities were besieged 
40 

41 

42 

43 

4h 

45 

46 


oR eek 1b%cs T 
0. — ma” ae | for charitable purposes during the Civil War. 
. George Ross, Esq., of Pitcalnie. On p. 438 of the same volume, it is re- 
2, Revd. Mr. Flyter, Alness. corded under ‘Catalogue of Autographs ’ 
3. Capt. Mackenzie, Allanbank. that one R. Clarke purchased the foregoing 
I. ead a — oe letter for fifty cents, and another Melville 
a tao, fe” A.L.S., dated Feb. 6, 1854 (unlocated) for 
47, Pat. Rose Esq., Dingwall. twenty cents. The latter epistle was donated 
48. James Ure Esq., Maryburgh. by George P. Putnam, who probably came 
The silhouettes are carefully done, and | ™* possession of the letter through corres- 
lightened with gold. It seems probable that | pondence — the publication of 
they were done at the Strathpeffer Spa. | "Israel Potter,’ which first appeared serially 
I do not see any Frith named in the alpha- | !” Putnam’s Monthly Magazine, July, 1854, 
betical list given in Mrs. Nevill Jackson’s | March, 1855. ’ 
Joun H. Brrss. 


‘The History of Silhouettes,’ 1911. There | 

is, however, a Frederick Firth, who cut sil- (FHANGING WINDSOR. — Four houses 

houettes, generally pencilled with gold, and (25-28) Park Street, believed to date from 
the reign of Charles II, have been demolished. 


worked (at some date not given) at Tun- 
bridge Wells. The signature on the Scotch | The gardens abut on the walls of Windsor 
Castle. 


examples mentioned is clearly “‘ Frith,” not 
Firth.” Is anything more known of either 


J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





ANTHER WINDOWS.—Can any of your | 


readers put me on the track of informa- | 


tion about ‘‘ panther windows.’’ The Church 
of St. Mary in this village has a Saxon 
south wall containing an original keyhole 
window above which, on the exterior wall, is 
carved a figure variously described as a cat 
or a panther. I have been told that one of 


of Panther Windows, 
ceeded in tracing the book. 
H. THackray. 
Barnetby-le-Wold. 
RK OF THE LAW.—I have seen four of 
the 
lieve, called ‘‘ Arks of the Law”: one at 
Warwick Castle; two at Littlecote; and one 
in Ireland; the last housing a robed and tur- 
baned gilt figure carrying a lamb. 


intarsia cabinets which are, I be- | 


| of his children 


What is the origin of the name ‘‘ Ark of | 


the Law ’’? 


purpose were these cabinets made? 


J. A. Maconcuy. 


Raheny, Co. Dublin. 


PETER.— Will any classical scholar kindly | 


give details (and references) of persons 


named Peter (or Cephas) before a.p. 30? I | 


know there are such, and am anxious to find 
out two separate things: (i) the earliest 


occurrence of the name Peter, with locality | 


and meaning if possible; (ii) the famous or 
notorious person of that name who was being 
talked about in Palestine in the days of the 


Baptist, and the reason for his fame or | 
notoriety (of course, I do not mean the 


Apostle!). I am afraid this sounds mys- 
terious: but it is part of a very interesting 
research. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


\ JILLIAM WHINCHOPP.—Can anyone 

give biographical particulars of this 
antiquary of Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
appears to have been the owner of a rather 
valuable collection of flints? Where are 
these now? He also owned a collection of the 
drawings of Hamlet Watling and exhibited 
them before the British Archaeological 
Association on 8 April, 1868. Are these now 
in some public collection? or in whose cus- 
tody? They were contained in_ three 
volumes; the first consisted of ‘ Illustrations 
of the Roman Remains recently found at 
Stonham, Suffolk’; the second, ‘ Illustrated 
History of the Antiquities of Stonham Parva 


He | 


When, where, and for what | 


ss 


Church,’ and the third ‘ Drawings of Miscel- 
laneous Roman, British, Saxon, German 
and other antiquities.’ 
T. Cann Hueues, F.s.a. 
Lancaster. 


UGUENOT FAMILY OF JOLY. — Cap 
any reader supply information regard- 
ing the parentage of Robert Jolly, apothe- 
cary, living at  Portarlington, Queen’s 
County, Ireland, in 1824. I am anxious to 


Dean Hutton’s books deals with the subject | trace his descent from the Huguenot refugee 


but I have not suc- | from France about the end of the seventeenth 


| century. 
| there contains numerous entries concerning 


family of Joly, who came to Portarlington 
The register of the French church 


this family, 

Robert Jolly. 
The following rough pedigree is compiled 

largely from that source of information. It 

may be noted that David Joly (1698-1777) 

in his will (1777) spells his name and that 

** Jolly.”’ 

Jacob Joly = Francoise Robert 

came from d. 29 July, 1710 

France abt. 

1694. 

living 1736 


but no particulars respecting 





| | 
Jean = 


Eleanor David Joly = Ester 
Joly Gardiner b 1698 Gardiner 
living d. 1777 at 
1736 Killmalog. 





| | | | I, 
Moyse George David Jacob David =...Henry 
bh. 1723 b. 1725 b. 1731 b. 1724 }.1733, | living 


d. at lived in 
Port- in Dublin 
arling- Drogh- | 1777. 
ton, eda, 

1815 


three children. 


M. A. J. 


HE SOURCE OF ‘ ALICE IN WONDER- 
LAND.’—When that unique and immor- 

tal work was published some sixty-seven years 
ago, was there any allusion made by the press 
critics of the period to ‘ The Pilgrims of the 
Rhine,’ by the author of ‘ Pelham,’ ‘ Eugene 
Aram,’ and other works (London, Saunders 
and Otley), 1834? Chapters x., xi., xii. and 
xiii. contain a fairy-tale partly laid in cool 
caverns amidst the mountains of the Rhine, 
where we meet with the Queen, Puck without 
his graces, a Fox, Bruin, Dog and Cat, a 
Dwarf, the Griffin, a Magpie, a Serpent, | 4 





‘young buck of a Rabbit, a sort of provincial 
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fop,’ and the Amoronthologosphorus ; and | Earwaker, May, 1880, p. 407) and Wigan, 
the hero “saw an immense Griffin sitting on | 1624-5, 1626 and 1628-9 (‘ Lancs. and Ches. 
his [the creature’s] tail and smoking an im- | Geneal. and Hist. Notes,’ ii. p. 208), who 


mense pipe.” At a banquet, the Griffin is said to have been a Catholic, receiving 
made the soup. only four votes at the Wigan election to the 

JAMES ARROW. Short Parliament of 1640 (Trans. Lanes. 
Balham. and Ches. Antiq. Soc., xlvii. 92-3). 


I should be glad of anything further about 
Sir Anthony St. John and confirmation or 
\ ; otherwise of St. #’eter Leicester’s statement, 
Lancaster, who died 24 April, 1559, had a fo, the only wife assigned to Sir Anthony 
younger brother Roger Anderton of Bicker- §¢ John, younger brother of the first Earl 
shaw, in Abram near Wigan in 1555, who of Bolingbroke, in Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ (1923 
married before 1553 Elizabeth (or Isabella), oq. p. 1950) was Aubrey, daughter of Sir 


sister of Peter Shakerley of Hulme, Co. William Herbert, by whom she had no issue. 
Chester, and Shakerley, Co. Lancaster ; she 


IR ANTHONY ST. JOHN.—Peter (other- 
5 wise Piers) Anderton of Anderton, Co. 


was perhaps a widow in Lent 1560, and | H. Ince ANDERTON. 
according to a pedigree by Christopher RS. BARBAULD: LETTERS AND 
Towneley, she was re-married to —— Osbalde- MSS. WANTED. — I am _ collecting 


ston. Roger and his wife left a daughter) material for a life of Mrs. Barbauld (A. E. 
and heir, Thomasine Anderton, who married | Aikin, 1743-1825) and I should be most grate- 
firstly, in 1577, John Singleton, of Staining, | ful if any of your readers would give me in- 
Co. Lancs., aged thirteen and more on 20'| formation of unpublished letters or papers 
Oct., 1563, who died 2 Aug., 1589, leaving | relating to her. I should particularly like 
issue by her, Alice and Elizabeth, aged ten to trace some ‘‘ unpublished memorials” 
and five on 22 April, 1590. Alice married | written by her niece Lucy Aikin, and men- 
in 1596, Henry Birkenhead, of Backford and | tioned by A. L. Le Breton in her ‘ Memoir 
Huxley, Co. Chester (d. 1646) and died at | of Mrs. Barbauld,’ 1874. 

Chester 10 Nov., 1632, leaving issue. Eliza- Any MSS. entrusted to me would be care- 
beth married — — of re eg fully copied and returned at once. 

in Hindley and Gray’s Inn (d.s.p. and | > ATKIN-Sw 

buried at Warrington 29 Jan., 1628/9), fifth | Bersy AIKIN-SNEATH. 
son of Richard Masey of Rixton. Thomasine | NIGEL temp. JOHN: IDENTIFICATION 
married secondly, by 1592, Thomas Dutton, of WANTED.—Is it possible to identify 
Dutton Hall in Great Budworth, Co. Ches- | the following Nigels? 

ter, who died 28 Dec., 1614, having had by |_ 1. ‘‘ Ca. 1203. (Curia Regis. March. 5, 
her a son, who died v.p.s.p., and a daughter, | John. Kent Co.) Heilewis, widow of 
Eleanor, his heir, who had married at Dut- | Guiomar, attoned William son of Nigel, v. 
ton Hall on 16 Sept., 1609, Gilbert Gerard, | Richard Malebisse, on ple of dorew.’’ The 
afterwards 2nd Lord Gerard of Gerard’s | Feet of Fines (Surtees Soc., vol. ii) gives: 
Bromley. Thomasine married thirdly Sir | 1203-4. Helewisam quae fuit uxor of Wimar, 
Anthony St. John, by whom she had no issue. | filii Warner, pet. et Hugonem Malebise ten. de 
On Monday in the fourth week of Lent, 4 rationabile dote ipsius Helewisa de libero 
Charles I., Thomas Singleton, Esq., and tenemento quod fuit predicti Wiemar quon- 
Cecily his wife, and Sir Anthony St. John, dam vivi sui, in Wandeslei et Ellerton in 
Kt., and Thomasine his wife, were defor- Eborum. : : 
ciants of 12 messuages, etc., in Staining, etc, | _2- (/bid.) 5 King John. Hugh Malebise 
(Pal. of Lanc. Feet of Fines 112/39). | Tights in Wensley seem to have been doubt- 
According to Sir Peter Leicester, who had | ful. He had to bring an action against 
married Thomasine’s granddaughter, Eliza- Osbert, son of Nigel, to establish his right to 
beth Gerard, the third husband was a | @ moiety of the church there. 

younger brother of the Earl of Bolingbroke, 
and she was his second wife (‘ Historical | _ : : . 
Antiquities,’ 1673, p. 259). If so, he was |(\'APLIN FAMILY, OF GREAT STAN- 
knighted at Bletso, 5 Aug., 1608, as third ' MORE, MIDDLESEX.—Wanted any 
son of Oliver, 3rd Lord St. John of Bletso | information regarding Nicholas Caplin, of 
(Shaw, ‘Knights of England,’ ii. 146) and | Great Stanmore, whose daughter Elizabeth, 
has been identified with the M.P. for | wife of John Turner, is described as “ pos- 
Cheshire, 1625 (‘Local Glean. Mag.,’ ed. |! sessed of the greatest fortune of any private 


D. Matrsy VERRILL. 
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lady in the Kingdom.’’ She died in 1747. 
She was the mother of Sir Edward Turner, 
1st Baronet, Director and Chairman of the 
East India Company. 

PD. 


WATCHMAKER. In 


OLFALL, 


March, 1701/2, John Bamber, of Augh- | 


ton, Lancashire, apprenticed his son to Wil- 


| 
| 


liam Wolfall, of the parish of St. Martin-in- | 
the-Fields, County Middlesex, watchmaker. | 
Information is sought concerning this Wil- | 


liam Wolfall. 
[Oats Ete 


ORD OXFORD 
QUESTIONS. — The Times of Sept. 
17, 1932, in its excerpts from the forth- 
coming ‘ Life of Lord Oxford and Asquith,’ 
mentions the following questions which he 
was in the habit of putting to his family :— 
(1) Why did not Hamlet automatically 
become king on the death of his father? 
(2) What was the Christian name 
D’Arcy in Pride and Prejudice? 


of 


AND ASQUITH’S | 


was like the man with the cart of apples— 


| this was beyond him!’’—‘ Misadventures of 


John Nicholson,’ cap. ix. 

(2) ‘‘Charles the Second, when he was 
taken into the confidence of the thief.”’ ‘ The 
Dynamiter’; ‘The Superfluous Mansion,’ 
continued. 

What, in each case, is the allusion, and 
where to be found ? 

8. 


HE HARLEIAN MISCELLANY.—Has 
a General Index of the 1744 Edition, 
eight volumes, ever been published ? 


H. K. B. 


““T)IPE” IN PLACE-NAMES.—At East 
Boldon, in the north-east of the county 
of Durham, there is a Dipe Lane. It has 


| been suggested that “‘ Dipe ”’ is a corruption 


| 66 Dipe,”’ 


(3) Where does Jane Austen mention base- | 


ball ? 

(4) What evidence is there that Henry 
VIII divorced Anne Boleyn because she ate 
biscuits in bed ? 

(5) Who invented foie gras, and what was 
his nationality ? 


| as an element in a place-name? 


of ‘‘ Dyke,’’ a very common word in rural 
areas. There is, however, an alternative in 
existence at one time of a Norse word 
meaning ‘‘wet’’; an old resident 
remembers the place being often inundated 


| and inaccessible owing to floods. Thus, the 
interpretation seems feasible. But does 
“ Dipe’’ with this meaning occur elsewhere 


Also, is it 


| as a Norse word likely to appear in the dis- 
| trict mentioned ? 


(6) How many equestrian statues are there | 


in the world? 


(7) What precisely is the doctrine of the | 


Immaculate Conception ? 

Correspondents in The Times have already 
sent suggestions in answer to the first two 
questions. Perhaps readers of ‘N. and Q.’ 
can supply further answers to these or the 
rest. 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPs. 

Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 

(7. According to the doctrine of the Immacu- 
late Conception, the Blessed Virgin, though 
born of a mortal man and woman, was, by the 


action of anticipatory grace, free from the 
taint of original sin]. 
DWARD FRANCIS’ COLLINS, OF | 


HULL.—When and where did E. F. 
Collins, editor and proprietor of the Hull 
Advertiser, 1842-1866 die? Additional infor- 
mation to that given in Sheaham’s ‘ History 
of Hull’ and ‘Eminent Irish Temperance 
Reformers’ would be esteemed a favour. 

Watter Hayter. 
. L. STEVENSON PROBLEMS. — (1) 


‘“The very mass of his 
quencies daunted the old gentleman. 


H. 


. BLYTH.—Who was R. Blyth, an en- 
graver, probably of the eighteenth or 


ASKEW. 


| early nineteenth century ? 


son’s delin- | 
He | ing lines from Rabelais occur: “Let us fly, 


R. S$. 


TERNE, ‘“‘TITULAR BISHOP.”—Who 
was the Mr. Sterne, the titular bishop 
mentioned as having married Mrs. Bateman 
in Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s letter to 
Mrs. Hewet (between 1712 and November, 
1714) ? 
R. S. 


WARD OF SCOW HALL, FEWSTON.— 
Can any reader supply me with a copy 
of the pedigree of the Ward family of Scow 


| Hall, and also state whether Sir Walter 


Scott ever visited Scow Hall? 
JamMEs SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 
OISONS.—Are there in fact poisons which 


act only after long intervals, as so often 
stated in the old chronicles ? 
A. H. C.-P. 


ABELAIS: REFERENCE WANTED. — In 


what translation and where do the follow- 
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let us fly! Old Nick take me if it is_not 
Leviathan described by the noble prophet Moses 
in the life of patient Job.” “nt 6 


OLTAIRE: REFERENCE E 

following is an English translation of a 
saying that has been attributed to Voltaire; 
said to have been written by him in a letter 
to Helvetius in the year 1759: 

“T utterly disapprove of what you say and 
will defend to the death your right to say 
1 Pa 

I should be grateful for a reference to the 
French text if it exists. = 


UTHORS WANTED. —1. An American 
friend has been trying to locate the poem 
referred to below. 
“ Nirvana ” 
M. A. L.—Wanted, a poem by George W. 
Chapman called “ Nirvana,” which begins :— 
As the infant sinks to rest 
Nestled in its mother’s breast, 
Let me on thy bosom lie, 
Loved and only Deity. 
Let me there a refuge find 
From the motions of the mind. 


WANTED.—The | 





It cannot be traced by any American friends. | 


It was thought worthy a place of honour in 
the New York Sun editorial years ago, in 
Chas. A. Dana’s palmiest days. Any informa- 
tion will oblige. Information about the writer 
also desired. 
GeorGe BepBoRouGH. 
13, Chichester Street, London, S.W.1. 


Replies. 


THE VICTORIAN FUNERAL. 
(clxiii. 117, 158, 177, 211, 250, 264). 





[X my copy of ‘Some Account of the 
Ancient and Present State of Shrews- 


bury,’ printed by P. Sandford, Shrews- 
bury, 1808, the owner of the book 
wrote his name, and the date ‘1831.’ 
Some twenty years ago, his son gave 
the book to me. The book was written 


by the Rev. Hugh Owen, M.A., Official of St. 
Mary’s, Shrewsbury, and Archdeacon of 
Salop, who afterwards, in conjunction with 
the Rev. John Brickdale Blakeway, wrote 
the well-known Owen and Blakeway’s ‘ His- 
tory of Shrewsbury.’ 

Pasted on one fly-leaf, at the commence- 
ment of Hugh Owen’s small book, is a sil- 
houette of the author, with his name below 
it, and lower down, in his writing, “ Hugh 
Owen, Official of St. Mary’s.’? On the op- 
posite fly-leaf is a cutting from a Shrews- 
bury newspaper, probably the Salopian 
Journal, 

This cutting states, ‘“‘ Died, on Sunday 
morning last, in the 67th year of his age, 


| the Rev. Hugh Owen, Archdeacon of Salop, 


2. Who wrote a poem entitled ‘The Singers | 


Magazine 


J. E. Bacon. 


Hills, published in Scribner’s 
January, 1874, signed H. H. 


105, Heslington Road, York. 


3. Who was the anonymous author of ‘ The 
Historical Memoirs of his late Royal Highness 
William Augustus, Duke of Cumberland,’ 
published in London in 1767? 

R. S. 

4. Wanted author and text of a punning 
letter understood to have been written be- 


tween fifty and a hundred years ago by a dis- | 


tinguished wit to a London tailor called Berry 


who was demanding payment of his account. | 


The letter contains such phrases as “ your 
bill, Berry ’—your father the elder Berry ”’— 


“T don’t care a straw, Berry ” etc. 
O. B 
5. Can anyone identify the following 
verses : 


“In the free element beneath me swam, 
Floundered and dived, in play, in chase, in 
__ battle, 

Fishes of every colour, form, and kind; 


| Funeral 


in the Diocese of Lichfield and Coventry.”’ 
Above this, in ink, is written ‘‘ Decr 23d, 
1827.”’ 

A further cutting, below the above, states 
that the Archdeacon ‘‘on Friday last, ap- 
peared to be in his customary state of good 
health, but who (such is the uncertainty of 
this sublunary state!) departed this life 
early on Sunday morning.’’ There is much 
other information, but not necessary for this 
reply. 

The account of the funeral of the Arch- 
deacon is given, in ink, on two fly-leaves at 
the end of the volume. I grant that it can- 
not be a ‘‘ Victorian funeral,’’ but it cer- 
tainly gives an idea of what the funeral of 
a person of the same standing as Arch- 
deacon Owen, would be like, ten years later. 
The Archdeacon had preached at St. Mary’s 
on Sunday morning, 16 Dec., on ‘‘ The Judg- 
ment to Come.” 

On Decr. 28th, 1827 
started from 


at 12 o’Clock the 
the late Residence of 


| Arch. Owen in the following order and route. 


Which language cannot paint, and mariner | 


Had never seen.” 
N. H. C. 


Down Swan Hill round by Mardol Herd up 
High Street to St. Julian’s Church. 
32 Tradesmen and Parishioners 
Two and Two 
3 Parish Clerks 
belonging to St. Chads 
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St. Mary’s and St. Julians 
Lawrence, Mr. Pryce and Mr. Thomas 
Carriage with the 
Revd. J. E. Compson \ i 
Revd. F. Illif vicar of St. Julians 
Carriages belonging to 
Col. Wingfield W. Cludde Esqr. 
Rev. J. Rocke | Mrs. Corbett (Sundorne) 
6 Under Bearers 
Two and Two 
The Hearse containing 
The Body 
containing 


Mr. 


2 Carriages Upper Bearers 
Rev. W. G. Rowland 
Thos. Pemberton Esqr. Capt. Muckleston 
and Two Others 
Family Carriage 
Mourning Coach Containing 
Revd. E. P. Owen 
Revd. J. Rocke Col. 
16 Cavalry Officers 
Two and Two 
3 Undertakers 
Entered the Church at } to 1 O’Clock 
The Service was performed by the 
Revd. F. ILIFF. 

Canon Owen had been Chaplain to the 
‘Shrewsbury Yeomanry Cavalry ’’ from the 
time of its formation. 

My mother, born 1824, remembered Capt. 
Muckleston as the last man to wear a wig 
in Shrewsbury. The custom of doing so was 
rapidly dying out everywhere; though the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, I believe, wore 
one at the coronation of Queen Victoria. 


the Mourners 


Wingfield 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


In this connection the bill which follows, 
found among the papers of my late husband, 
Henry Morley (a son of the Henry Morley 
to whom the bill is made out) is of interest :— 


Mr. H. Morley 


1849 to W. Bennison 


Feb. 26th. 
Funeral of Mr. John Morley. 
6//1" by 18” — Coffin covered 
with black finished with 
[?] 2 x 1 row of nails three pair 
half oval plates grip 
handles ornamented 
Angel and flower on the 
Lid and plate of Inscription 


on the lid lined and trimmed 3 10 0 
Mattress and Pillow 2 6 
4 Gents Cloaks & Bands 6 0 
Best velvet Pall 3 6 
4 Men Bearers 10 0 
Refreshment for Men 5 0 
3 New Cape bands 9 0 
3 Pair of Gents best black kid 10 6 
Church fees t 16 

£6 18 0 


E. S. Mortey. 


vicar of St. Chad’s | 


Revd. T. B. Lutener | 


| 
| It was only a few years ago that the bid- 
| ding to funerals described by the Rev. E, J, 
| G. Forse was discontinued in my native vil- 
lage of Merrington. Even now it is amus- 
| ing to hear those who have attended a fun- 
eral discussing whether it has been a ‘“suc- 
cess’’ or otherwise. In the opinion of these 
villagers, ‘“‘ success’? was only possible when 
| all the old-fashioned customs had been ob- 
served, 

One of these was to prepare a substantial 
repast for those who hhad accepted the invi- 


| tation, and an essential part of the repast 


Wm. Cludde Esaqr. | 


was ham. It was usual to remark when 
talking over the ceremony that he (or she) 
was buried with hham.”’ 


Hi: 


LLITERATIVE ALPHABET  (clxiii, 
246).—I have a copy of this ‘‘ Alphabet,” 


ASKEW. 


| which unfortunately lacks the preliminary 


pages and title-page: the alphabet—embel- 


| lished with appropriate coloured woodcuts— 


| p. 10 


| p. 


commences on p. 7 as follows :— 


p.7 Aa 

Andrew <Airpump ask’d his Aunt. her 
Ailmeut: 

Did Andrew Airpump ask his Aunt her 


Ailment? 


If Andrew Airpump ask’d his Aunt her 
__ Ailment, 
W — a the Ailment of Andrew Airpump’s 
Aunt. 


p. 8 B b 

Billy Button bought a butter’d Biscuit: 

Did Billy Button |ut supra). 
9 C ec 

Captain Crackskull crack’d 
__Cockscomb : 

Did Captain Crackskull [ut supra]. 

D d 

Davy Dolldrum dream’d he drove a Dragon: 

Did Davy Dolldrum fut supra}. 

11 E e 

Enoch Elkrig ate an empty Eggshell: 

Did Enoch Elkrig [ut supra]. 


p. 


a Catchpoll’s 


p. 12 e 
— Fribble figured on a Frenchman’s 
_. sbiby : 
Did Francis Fribble [ut supra]. 

p. 13 G g 


Gaffer Gilpin got a Goose and Gander: 
Did Gaffer Gilpin [ut supra]. 


p. 14 H h 
Humphrey Hunchback had a Hundred 
_ Hedgehogs : 
Did Humphrey Hunchback [ut supra]. 
p. 15 | 


Inigo Impey inspected an Indian Image: 
Did Inigo Impey [ut supra]. 
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op. 16 J j 
Jumping Jacky jeer’d a jesting Juggler- 
Did Jumping Jacky [ut supra]. 

p. 17 K &k 
Kimbo Kemble kick’d his Kinsman’s Kettle: 
Did Kimbo Kemble [ut supra]. 

p. 18 L 1 
Lanky Lawrence lost his Lass and Lobster: 
Did Lanky Lawrence [ut supra]. 


p. 19 Mm 
Matthew Mendlegs miss’d a mangled 
Monkey: 
Did Matthew Mendlegs [ut supra]. 
p. 20 N n 


Neddy Noodle nipp’d his Neighbour’s Nut- 


megs : 
Did Neddy Noodle [ut supra}. 
p. 21 Oo 
Oliver Oglethorpe ogled an Owl and Oyster: 
Did Oliver Oglethorpe [ut supra]. 
p. 22 P p 
Peter Piper pick’d a Peck of Pepper: 
Did Peter Piper [ut supra]. 


p. 23 Q 4q 
Quixote Quicksight quiz’d a  queerish 
Quidbox : 
Did Quixote Quicksight [ut supra]. 
p. 24 a 


Rory Rumpus rode a raw-bon’d Racer : 
Did Rory Rumpus [ut supra]. 
p. 25 Sis 
Sammy Smellie smelt a Smell of Smallcoal: 
Did Sammy Smellie [ut supra]. 
p. 26 Yt 
Tip-Toe Tommy turn’d a Turk for Two- 
pence : 
Did Tip-Toe Tommy [ut supra]. 
p. 27 U & 
Uncle’s Usher urg’d an ugly Urchin: 
Did Uncle’s Usher [ut supra]. 
p. 28 Vv 
Vincent Veedon view’d his vacant Vehicle : 
Did Vincent Veedon [ut supra]. 
p. 29 W w 
Walter Waddle won a walking Wager : 
Did Walter Waddle [ut supra}. 
p. 30 XYZ xyz 
X Y Z have made my Brains to crack-o, 
X smokes, Y snuffs, and Z chews tobacco; 
Yet oft by X Y Z much learning’s taught; 
But Peter Piper beats them all to naught. 
Pp. 31 to 34 are devoted to ‘ A Collection 
of Moral and Entertaining Conundrums’: 
there may, however, be more pages missing 
from my copy, as it ends abruptly on p. 34, 
which is badly torn. 
Hucu S. GuabsTOone. 


ANNIVERSARIES OF EVENTS BE- 

FORE 1752 (clxiii. 172, 247). — I have 
often wondered why it was considered neces- 
sary so often to change the style in miscel- 
laneous departments of life where no precise 
reckoning of time or money is required. If 
Christmas Day stuck to 25 Dec., regardless 
of the omitted days, why not Lord Mayor’s 
Day to the morrow of SS. Simon and Jude 
(29 Oct.)? Was the reigning functionary so 
insistent upon his last pint of turtle soup? 
The question is further complicated by the 
failure of so many people to see that the 
discrepancy between the two styles is pro- 
gressive and not static. If Etonians wish to 
keep the birthday (24 May, 1738) of George 
III, why not on the day itself? If they pre- 
fer to translate, they should remember that 
4 June is valid only for the remainder of the 
eighteenth century, and that the correct 
equivalent is now the sixth. What delight, 
by the way, Lord Meath would have found 
in the apparent identity of the King’s birth- 
day with that of his illustrious grand- 
daughter! Whether the coincidence of Lord 
Mayor’s Day with the armistice would be 
equally inspiring is perhaps doubtful. At 
Burgh, Lincs., the curfew is supposed to ring 
from Michaelmas to Lady Day, but actually 
begins on the 11th: my efforts to persuade 
the ringer that since 1900 old Michaelmas 
date is the 12th, were all in vain. 


W. E. Boutrter. 


HAGBOLT, ARTIST IN WAX POR- 

TRAITS (clxiii. 246). — The Christian 
name of this artist was Jacob, but Graves’s 
‘Royal Academy Exhibitors ’ gives him with 
various initials. He first exhibited there in 
1826 as T. Hagbolt, of 53, Newman Street, 
a portrait of the Hon. Lady Cust. In 1830, 
as S. Hagbolt, of 43, Berwick Street, he 
showed one of the Rt. Hon. John Sullivan. 
The next year, as J. Hagbolt, he exhibited 
a portrait of the late Major Renell, and also 
a bust of the same gentleman. In the 1832 
exhibition, as T. Hagbolt, he had a portrait 
of Leigh Thomas ; and in the next year, when 
residing at 71, Princes Street, one of Wil- 
liam Tassie. 

Jacob Hagbolt was born on 17 April, 1775, 
at Urdingen bei Duisberg, and died at 
Cologne on 13 June, 1849. He was a pupil 
of B. C. Hardy. In 1803 he came to Hol- 
land and settled at Amsterdam. Later he 
came to London and exhibited at the Royal 
Academy as detailed above. He returned to 
Cologne in 1840. He worked at first on 


' small profile portraits, and later he produced 
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| 


life-sized busts and historical groups. Gosthe | 


in ‘ Kunst und Alterthum’ (i. 24, 25) speaks 
highly of his work. There are numerous 
casts of his bust of King Louis Napoleon, 


which is in the Welgelegen Pavilion at Haar- | 


lem, one of which is in the Leiden Museum. | 


At Amsterdam exhibitions his portraits and 
religious groups have frequently figured. 
The bust of Major Renell is now in West- 
minster Abbey, and his portrait of William 
Tassie and several others are in private col- 
lections. 

His brother Ludwig was also a_ wax- 
modeller. He was born at Cologne in 1784, 
and died in 1846. 
than Jacob, he made numerous profile por- 
traits of Cologne celebrities such as_ the 
Archbishop August von Spiegel, and lawyers 
Daniel, Wallrap and Hardy. 

H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 
i} ERRINGTON CHURCH: POSITION 
OF ALTAR (clxiii. 208, 250, 264). — I 


have a note that the altar standing out in 
the chancel with seats against the north, east 


and south walls, still exists or used to exist | 


Although less famous | 


| the blessed Virgin Mary, St. 


-GNESHAM (clxiii. 246). — ‘ Notitia 

Monastica,’ Bishop Tanner, 1744, p, 
417, gives this account of Egnesham, or Eyn- 
sham :— 


A Benedictine Abby built and endowed by 
Aethelmare or Ailmer Earl of Cornwall and 
Devonshire before A.p. 1005 to the honour of 
Benedict, and 
All Saints. About the time of the Conquest it 
was almost left desolate, and given by 
Remigius bishop of Lincoln to the monastery 
of Stow in Lincolnshire, but restored and 
much augmented upon the removal of the 
Abbat and monks of Stow hither, and by the 
lands which Robert Bloet Bishop of Lincoln 
(1092-1123), in the beginning of the reign of 
King Henry I, gave to this place in exchange 
for Newerk (Newark) and Stow. 

The notes draw attention to ‘ Mon. Angl.’ 
tom. i., p. 258; this gives at length the 
charter, preserved at Christ Church Cathe- 
dral, Oxford, of Aethelred, ‘‘ rex et rector, 
regni Anglorum,”’ confirming the foundation 
and gifts of Aethelmare, son of Aethelwerd, 





| and of many others, dated 1005; part of the 
| charter is in Anglo-Sxon with a Latin trans- 


at Shotwell, Warwicks. ; Langley Chapel at | 
Acton Burnell, Salop; Wiggenhall St. Mary, | 


Norf.; Waltham, Leics. ; and Winchcombe, 
Gloucs. In these cases altar-rails enclose the 
altar on the same three sides. At Erming- 
ton, Devon, Dartmouth, Devon, and Lyd- 


| of Peterborough). 


dington, Rutland, there are no seats, and | 


the altar-rails enclose the altar on all four 
sides. 
H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


NEWMAN'S ‘MEMORANDUM TO 

FRIENDS’ (clxiii. 225), — In reply to 
Ruopon’s question, this Memorandum was 
left by Dr. Hutton at his death to the Pusey 
House, Oxford. 


ment is ‘A Short History of the Oxford | 
Movement,’ by S. L. Ollard, footnote to p. | 
12 in the new edition which we have just | 


published, 
A. R. Mowsray anv Co., Lp. 


MPSALL, EMPSON- OR 
(clxiii. 207, 249).—It is no use searching 
heraldic writers 
give many varieties—unless the place of 
residence is appended Most amateur pedi- 
grees are spoilt by taking Papworth as the 
first authority. All such books are written 
to teach blazoning, not for identification pur- 
poses. 
E. E. Cope. 
Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


¢ | Antiquities of 
The authority for this state- | . : 


lation; and the witnesses were numerous. 

Another reference is to the ‘ History of 
Abbies,’ 1719, Browne Willis, ii. p. 176, 
which gives a Catalogue of the Abbots from 
the registers of Lincoln, and Dean Kennet’s 
Collections (he was Dean, and later Bishop 
The list extends from 
Adam, who was succeeded in 1115, to 
Anthony Kitchin alias Dunstan, who sur- 
rendered his convent 1539, and _ became 
Bishop of Llandaff 1545. 


ALFRED WELBY, 
Lt.-Colonel. 


The identity with Eynsham is clearly 
established in White Kennett’s ‘ Parochial 
Ambrosden Burcester, etc.,’ 
1695, p. 46, where he says :— 


An 1005. Ailmer Earl of Cornwall who had 
before founded the Abby of Cerne in Dorset- 
shire, gave 36 mansions in other places in ex- 
change with Ethelward his son-in-law, for 30 


| mansions at Eynsham in this County [Oxford] 


EMSON | 


for coats-of-arms as they | 


vocatur 
illius 


in loco celebri 
Temis, quod apud 
Egnesham vocatur. 
It would appear that Ethelred was not the 
the founder for, a little later, dealing with 


juxta fluvium qui_ 
incolas regionis 


| the identity of Aenham, where a_ general 


council was held in 1009, with Egnesham, 
Kennett states that 

it seems to have been held in a place of re 
ligion, and the more likely at Egnesham, be- 
cause this Abby being lately founded, and 
committed by the founder to the Patronage of 
King Etheldred [sic], these laws of Monastic 
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government seem to bear a peculiar relation 
to this place. 

He gives a good deal of information con- 
cerning this Abbey in his book. 


The identity is also established in Tanner’s | 


‘Notitia Monastica,’ 1744. If either are 
difficult of access,I shall be pleased to fur- 


nish further particulars from my own 
= H. Kenpra Baker. 
UNERAL CUSTOM: THE LID OF 


FEATHERS (clxiii. 218; s.v.‘ Memora- 
bilia’).—In the middle seventies of the last 
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century, an old friend was buried in the fam- | 


ily grave at St. John’s, Hackney. A tray 
of feathers was carried on a man’s head in 
front of the coffin as it went into the church. 
The deceased was of a gentilitial family, 
and I remembered it was stated at the time 
that it was only for such that this formality 
was carried out, 

I have the bill for the funeral of General 


Thornhill at Kingston-on-Thames, 1770. 
Among the items occur the following :— 

A lid of feathers £1 1. 0. : 

A man to carry ditto and dressing 


feathers 6s. ; 

Hattband and gloves for ditto 3. 6. 

The whole bill is interesting from the com- 
plete setting out of the expenses of a first- 
class funeral of the time, from the triple 
coffin to the ‘‘ Affidvitt’’? 1s—no doubt, as to 
the burial in woollen. The total was about 
£58. It would be at least three times that 
now-a-days. 

F. Wriiram Cock. 


E 134TH REGT. OF FOOT: LIEUT. 

JAMES DRUMMOND (elxiii. 226).— 
All the Regiments numbered from 125 to 15, 
raised in 1794, were disbanded in 1796. 
James Drummond joined the Army as an 
Ensign in the 1/73rd Regiment 21 June 
1783; became Ensign in the 32nd, 21 March 


1792; and Lieutenant in 32nd, 7 Nov. 1793; | 


and Lieutenant in 10th Foot, 18 Sept. 1795. 
His stay in the 134th must have been very 
short, and so short that it does not appear 
in the Army Lists. 

H. M. McC. 


ONG OF BIRDS: HOW 
DOWN (clxiii. 224, 263).—According to 
tradition the yellow-hammer sings ‘“‘ A very 
little piece of bread and no cheese.’’ I have 
heard, but not on good authority, that there 


is a folk-story in Scotland that the wood- | 


Pigeon once made her nest on the ground, 
like the lark, but that the cows trampled on 
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the nests and broke the eggs. So the wood 
pigeons built in the trees, and now they call 
| defiance to the cows: ‘‘ Coo, coo, come noo!’’ 
| Here is a story from Northumberland. An 
angler was wading into a burn. He heard 
| a thrush sing “‘ A little further, a little 
| further!’ so he went a little further. Again 
| the bird sang “‘ A little further, a little fur- 
| ther!’ so he went a little further, and 
| stepped into a deep hole. While he was try- 
ing to save himself from drowning, he heard 
the thrush singing ‘‘ Too deep! too deep !”’ 
The Elizabethans were fond of imitating 
the birds. Here are some examples: 


John Lyly, ‘ Alexander and Campaspe’ : 

What bird so sings, yet so doth wail? 

O ’tis the ravished nightingale. 

“Jug, jug, jug, jug, tereu,” she cries. 

Thomas Nashe, ‘ Summer’s Last Will and 

Testament’: 

Spring, the sweet 
pleasant king; 

Then blooms each thing, then maids dance 
in a ring, . 

Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds do sing, 

Cuckoo, jug, jug, pu we, to witta woo. 

Shakespeare, ‘ A Winter’s Tale’: 

The lark that tirra-lirra chants. 

Shakespeare, ‘ The Tempest’ : 

The strain of strutting chanticleer 

Cry “Cock a didle dow.” 


Richard Barnefield, ‘ Philomel ’ : 

Fie, fie, fie! now would she cry, 

Tereu, tereu! by and by. 

William Cartwright, 
Sparrow ”’: 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Spring, is the year’s 


“Lesbia on her 





He would from my trencher feed, 
Then would hop, and then would run, 
And cry “ Philip!”” when h’had done. 
There is a much older interpretation of 
the cock’s crowing in the thirteenth century 
ballad of St. Stephen and Herod,’ which 
I quote from memory. St. Stephen tells 
Herod ‘‘ There is a babe in Beth’lem born is 
better.than you all.’’ Herod replies :— 
That is all so sooth, Stephen, all so sooth, 
Iwis, 
As that this capon shall crow that lieth in 
the dish. 
But no sooner had he said the words than 
| the roasted capon stood up and 


He crew “ Christus natus est” before those 
lords all. 


In the eighteenth century the actual imita- 
tion of birds’ songs seems to disappear, until 
| the time of the country poet John Clare, who 
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wrote in ‘Song’s Eternity’ :— 
Dreamers, mark the honey bee, 
Mark the tree 
Where the blue cap “ tootle tee ” 
Sings a glee. . 


99 


* Tootle, tootle, tootle tee. 


Tennyson imitated the cawing 
when he wrote in ‘ Maud 
Birds in the high hall-garden 
When twilight was falling, 
Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud, | 
They were crying and calling. 
and the reply of the mixed choir of smaller 
birds in 


Birds in our wood sang 
Ringing thro’ the valleys, 

Maud is here, here, here, 
In among the lilies. 


Henry Kingsley, 
tale, ‘ The Boy in Grey,’ 
poem on the song of the blackbird :— 


Magdalen at Michael’s gate 

“Tirled at the pin. 

Joseph’s thorn sang a blackbird, 
‘Let her in, let her in.” 


“ Hast thou seen the wounds?” said Michael, 
“Dost thou know thy sin?” 
“She knows it well, well, well,” 
blackbird, 
“Let her in, let her in.” 
“ Yes, I have seen the wounds, 
And I know my sin.” 
But the blackbird sang, 
is sorry, 
Let her in, let her in!” 
“Thou bringest nought in thy hand, 
Michael, 
*“Nought save sin.” 
“Tt is evening, evening,” sang the blackbird, 
“Let her in, let her in!” 
When he had sung himself to sleep 
And night did begin 
One came and opened Michael’s gate 
And Magdalen went in. 
As a complete contrast to this is one of F. 
Anstey’s little dramatic sketches in which a 


of rooks 


On 


’ 


sang the 


‘She is sorry, she 


” said 


in a little-known fairy- | 
wrote a very lovely | 


tion and discussion of the maze there, with 


| many references. 


| Bower ’’ 


| Mr. 


M. H. Dopps, 
Thornton, one-and-a-half miles S.E. of 
Bagworth, Leicestershire, has a “‘ rude repre- 


sentation of a maze in the floor of the nave” 
according to the volume on Leicestershire 
and Rutland in ‘ Methuen’s Little Guides,’ 
The volume in the same series on Lincoln- 
shire states that a maze known as “ Julian’s 
cut in the grass on the summit of 
a cliff to the west of the church has been 
imitated in the floor of the church porch 
at Alkborough, 23 miles west from West 
Halton Station. 
A. L. Cox. 


THE FRITILLARY (MELEAGRIS) 
(clxiii. 77, 121, 230, 266).—1. In ‘Some 
Notes on Lapley-cum-Wheaton-Aston, Staf- 
fordshire,’ by George T. Hartley, privately 
printed by Steen, Wolverhampton, 1912, the 
following occurs, and might be of interest, 
Hartley says :— 

In the black [i.e. peaty] fields near Marston, 
Fritilaria grow in considerable quantities—a 
rather rare flower in Staffordshire, and on the 
first Sunday in May, an ancient Wake (locally 
pronounced “ falfillary ”) is held, when people 


| from all the villages round flock down to these 


moors to gather the flowers—of two _ kinds, 
spotted snakeshead and white—and on a fine 
day the young women (and their swains) wan- 
dering round in their coloured spring dresses, 
form a picturesque rural scene. 


This scene I have myself witnessed, though 
IT cannot say how “ ancient ’’ the custom may 
be, and I imagine the word ‘‘ Wake’’ means 


| a little local gathering and not an officially- 


| noted fair. 
| resident of Wiheaton-Aston, 


dramatist goes to a quiet place in the country | 


to write a play, but finds it impossible to 
get on with the play for the comments of 
the birds. The blackbird sings “ The eediot ! 
Cheek of him to try to write a comedee !’’ 
The thrush asks, ‘‘ Will he do it? Will he 
do it?’’ and the blackbird replied ‘‘ No fear! 
No fear!”’ 
M. H. Donps. 


I recently wrote to a _ former 
who confirms the 
fact that it was known there as “‘ falfillary ” 
Wake Sunday (and probably continues). 
2. I expect your correspondent has con- 
sulted the Century Dictionary. This, under 
‘ Fritillary,’ gives the following quotation :— 
Plucked no fire-hearted flowers, but were 
content 
Cool fritillaries and flag flowers to twine. 
The American viii, 90. 
This would probably refer to some Ameri- 
can species, 


M. A. B. 
~~ C. DISNEY (celxiii. 207).— 
James Catherow was Rouge Dragon 


MAZES WITHIN PARISH CHURCHES. | 


(clxiii. 244).—In Proceedings of the 


Hampshire Naturalists’ Field Club, vol. xi 
is a very interesting article on 
ine’s Hill, 


‘St. Cather- 


Winchester,’ 


pursuivant 1797-1813 and Somerset herald 
1813-1854. He assumed the additional sur- 
name and arms of Disney. The person 


| enquired for was presumably a relative. 


including a descrip- | 


G. 8. G. 
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[oR PETER DE MONTFORT (clxiii. 
240).—Mention is made of the Montfords 
of Lapworth. It may be of interest to note 
that there are many references to the family 
in the ‘Memorials of a Warwickshire 
Parish,’ by the late Robert Hudson, of Lap- 
worth. The Mountfords, Mountforts, and 
Montforts disappeared from the Parish 
Registers of Lapworth at the end of the 
seventeenth century, but Mountford Farm, 
with its good farmhouse and its fine old 
farm-buildings, still exists. 
B.. Ky Hi. 


Unless it is a translation of Dominus, it 
is not clear why Peter de Montfort is dig- 
nified as ‘‘ Lord,’’ while Simon de Montfort, 
who was really a peer as Earl of Leicester, 
is termed ‘‘ Sir.” 

R. S. B. 


JANE AUSTEN (clxiii. 246). — I cannot 
give my exact authority, but I have a 
very strong impression that I have seen, 
either in a Life of Miss Austen or in an 
introduction to one of the editions of ‘ Sense 
and Sensibility,’ that the place mentioned 
as Barton is really Stoke Cannon, a small 
village near Exeter. The hills behind it 
answer to the description of the slope on 
which Marianne sprained her ankle, and thus 
obtained an introduction to Willoughby. 


EB, Be. 


In ‘Sense and Sensibility,’ chapt. iv.. 1 
is said that Mrs. Dashwood received the 
offer of a small house, on very easy terms, 
belonging to a relation of her own, a gentle- 
man of consequence and property in Devon- 
shire, Barton Park, the place of his 
residence, was in the same parish as_ the 
small house, Barton Cottage. In chapt. v. 
Mrs, Dashwood explained the situation of 
the cottage, ‘It was within four miles 
northward of Exeter.’’ This quotation 
shows that the reference is, probably, to 
Barton Place in the parish of St. David, 
Exeter, near Cowley Bridge. The name of 
Mrs. Dashwood’s relation is given in chapt. 
vi. as Sir John Middleton. ‘Sense and 
Sensibility’ was written in 1797-8, though 
not published until 1811. In 1798 the 
owner of Barton Place was John Merivale, 
as is shown by the following extract from 
the Admission Book of Lincoln’s Inn for 
that year, vol. i, p. 564:—‘‘ John Herman 
Merivale, St. John’s Coll. Camb., gent., 
only son ‘of John Merivale, Barton Place, 
Exeter, esq.”’ The Sir John Middleton of 











the novel would, therefore, seem to be John 
Merivale. 

It is not within the scope of this reply to 
consider whether the Austens and the Meri- 
vales were related, but it may be noted that 
in the ‘ Calendar of the Tavistock Parish 
Records’ (1887, p. 43) by R. N. Worth, 
there occurs, in 1619, a John Merifeld, alias 
Austyn. 

M. 


IGEL FOSSARD (clxiii. 135).—The fol- 
lowing was given me by one who is very 
accurate in old pedigrees :— 

(1) Nigel Fossard, tenant of Sheriff Hut- 
ton, Yorks.; held Mulgrave. 

(2) Robert Fossard, held Skerne and Hut- 
ton Cranswick, before 1106. 

(3) William Fossard, from whom descen- 
ded the Mauleys of Mulgrave Castle. His 
sister married Pagan FitzWalter, while 
another sister, Gertrude, married (1) Robert 
de Meynell, of Whorlton, Yorks., before 1112, 
and (2) Jordan Paynel. 

D. Matrsy VERRILL. 


St: JOHN OF BASING AND LAGEHAM 

(clxiii. 182, 230).—It may be of interest 
to the compiler of the St. John pedigree at 
the first reference to learn that later records 
of this family are listed in Moulton’s Cata- 
logue. 

Under ‘ Leicestershire,’ 1621, is an assign- 
ment by John St. John of Stanfordbury, Co. 
Bedford, Esq. Oliver St. John, Esq., is 
party of the third part in a Middlesex and 
London record. 

1632. The same county, 1704, Francis St. 
John, Esq., of Thorpe, Co. Northampton, is 
on an indenture. 

1786. The same county. Bond by Saint 
Andrew Saint John, Esq., of Clarges Street. 
All but one of these have armorial seals. 


De MY. 


SAAC PYKE, GOVERNOR OF ST. 

HELENA (elviii. 237, 305; clix. 284; 
clxiii. 67).—I am greatly obliged to Fama 
for the interesting information supplied at 
the last reference. 

Some years ago, a correspondent directed 
my attention to the entry of an Isaac Pyke 
(aged 7-12) in the Merchant Taylors’ School, 
London, in 1679. This boy may possibly 
have been identical with his namesake, Gov- 
ernor Pyke. 

The ‘Hampshire Allegations for Marriage 
Licences granted by the Bishop of Winches- 
ter,’ vol. ii. (Harleian Publications, vol. 
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xxxvi., London, 1893), p. 116, contains the | of graves.’’ 
entry following :— | On the road between Dumfries and Dal- 
“Pike, Isaac, of Leckford, 30, b., and | beattie, is a village named Beeswing, from 
Elizabeth Doe, of the same, 25, sp., at L., | the name of a celebrated race-horse, the pro- 
2 Dec., 1786.” (See clxii. 142). | perty of the Northumbrian owner, Mr, 
There appears to be no evidence of any | Orde, of Nunnykirk. 
| 


connection between this Isaac Pike and the H. Askew, 
former Governor of St. Helena. : eo . 
Who was Elizabeth Doe? ‘'()WELFTH NIGHT *: MALVOLIO 
E. F. M. (clxiii. 146; s.v. ‘ Memorabilia,’ 194),- 


oR These comments raise the eternal question how 

OB HALL (clxiii. 112, 211, 250). — The | far interpreters are justified = seeing a 

ae ‘ Cob Hall”’ has nothing to do | character differently from the obvious inten- 
with “ Cop,”’ a mound. It is a corruption | tion of the author. As a general principle, 
of ‘‘Copt Hall’’: a Saxon dwelling that | it might be suggested that, when an author 
was ‘coped’ or roofed, with the roofing at | creates a character, he does not necessarily 
a high pitch. Authority—the late Professor | show us its every side. Often enough he him- 
Skeat. See also Copthall in Middlesex, and | self is not aware of the whole range of his 
Copthalls in Suffolk. own creation, and this leads to the considera- 
Bast Barna. tion that such a thing as creation on man’s 
part does not actually exist: all so called 


In Northumberland there is an old track | ‘.¢Teation’’ in reality is discovery. The 
called the Devil’s Causey, which in local leg- | characters of all fiction, past, present and to 
end is known as “‘ Cobb’s Causey.” It is the | Come, already exist somewhere in the world 
eastern branch of Watling Street, diverging —perhaps with certain modifications always 
north-eastward and traversing the country in | 4id—awaiting the artist to discover them 
the direction of the Tweed. ‘‘ Cobb”’ is de- | and introduce them to his art, to ‘‘ create 


rived from the name of one of the group of them as we call it. Shylock is an instance 
‘“Yetuns,”’ or mythic giants popularly sup- | of this. Whether or not Shakespeare mod- 
posed to have haunted the district. | elled him after the Jew physician to the 

It is singular that the late W. H. Duignan, | Queen, he of course knew such a man at first 
of Walsall, in his ‘ Notes on Staffordshire | hand. But the real character and that by 
Place-names’ (1902) does not produce a soli- | Which a strongly marked individuality is 
tary case of a name ending in “‘Cop.”’ He evi- known to other people, are two things and 
dently considered Mowcop to be just outside | Often in direct contradiction, particularly 
the Staffordshire boundary, as its railway- | When the latter has to do with personal 
station is in Cheshire. It is a rocky hill | ¢memies. Shakespeare himself, in the text 
1,091 ft. above the sea-level, and is interest- | Of the play, supplies us with rather more 
ing as being the birthplace of Primitive | than broad hints that, while to suit the audi- 
Methodism under the auspices of Hugh | ences of the Globe he was forced to show us 





Press Club, London. 


Bourne, on Sunday, May 31, 1807. | a grasping miserly creature, much proud 
oad : 4 oe een sobriety and nobleness lay also in the depths 
2 ene of Shylock’s nature. Therefore, on_ the 


ILLAGE NAMES (clxiii. 77, 212, 249).— | modern stage, there are rightly two distinct 
The mention of Pity Me recalls a jest | interpretations allowable for presenting this 
current in my youthful days. There was a/| réle. The same, however, is by no means 
rumour abroad that Disraeli, then Premier, | true of Malvolio, whom Miss Dopps has 
was intending to bestow a peerage on Sir | shown there is no justification in the text 
George Elliott, Bart., for his services in | whatsoever for representing otherwise than 
Egypt. Sir George, who was one of the fore- | according to tradition, for, though one has 
most industrialists in Co. Durham at that | a perfect right to think otherwise of Olivia’s 
time, had connections with the Pity Me | steward, that otherwise would not be Shakes- 
locality. This prompted a local wag to sug- | peare’s Malvolio. 
gest that an appropriate title would be | A. H. Cooper-PRIcHARD. 
‘* Lord Pity Me.’’ jee Z a8 
Northumberland, too, has a hamlet named | Ps TRODUCTION OF THE LETTUCE 
Pity Me, situated one mile north of Gun- | (clxiii. 225, 264; s.v. ‘Old London: 
nerton Nick. This name is said to be de- | Green Lettuce Alley’). — I am indebted to 
rived from the British Beddau Maes, “ field | Mr. E. Nelmes, assistant librarian of the 
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Royal Botanical Gardens at Kew, for some 
details in reply to my enquiry concerning the 
introduction of lettuces into this country. 
W. Aiton, Hortus Kewensis, 1789, says 
that Lactuca sativa was in cultivation in 
England in 1562. He appeared to get this 
from W. Turner’s ‘ Herbal,’ 1568. J. 
Sowerby and Sir J. E. Smith, in ‘ English 
Botany,’ 3rd edit. (by J. T. Boswell Syme) 
mention De Candolle (a great authority) as 
of the opinion that the plant was introduced 
from India about the middle of the six- 
teenth century. 
botanists believe that Lactuca sativa is a 
race of L. Scariola, a native British plant. 


J. LANDFEAR LUCAs. 


They also note that many | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
} 
| 


. L. STEVENSON’S USE OF “OBLIT- | 
| Homeric age, should be referred farther back 


ERATED ” (12 S. iv. 159; s.v. ‘ Steven- 


son’s ‘‘ The Wrong Box’’’).—In June, 1918, | 


this experiment in language was quoted from 
‘The Wrong Box.’ I was interested to find 
it used again in ‘ The Rajah’s Diamond ’— 
‘Story of the Young Man in Holy Orders’: 
“at dinner only the raff of ordinary club- 
frequenters showed their common-place & 
obliterated countenances.’’ 
imply the inconvenient and (?) reprehensible 
habit of reading at meals. The meaning, 
however, is thus established as ‘‘ blotted out 
of others’ sight by an intervening screen 
of ‘ literature.‘’’ The ‘N.E.D.’ 
have missed this so far. 
8. 
HE TYRIAN MUREX (clxiii. 64, 158, 
251).—‘‘ Consider the lilies of 
field.’’ Pages of botanical controversy have 
failed to identify this plant. But the 
general consensus seems to agree that it was 


This seems to | 


seems to | 


| clix. 250. 


| mythological cycles 


The Library. 


The Mycenaean Origin of Greek Mythology. 
By Martin P. Nilsson. (University of 
California Press). 

HE Sather Classical Lectures, vol. viii., 

this book addresses itself to one of the 
most important problems raised by the newer 
investigations, archaeological and literary, 
into classical antiquity. Mycenae has 
brought us to recognize distinction at source 
between the mythology of the gods and the 
myths concerning heroes; to reconsider 

Euhemerism (Professor Nilsson believes the 

favourable reaction to have gone too far) ; 

and, as these lectures show us, to envisage 
the possibility that the creative interplay of 
poetry and myth, once assigned to the 





to the times of Mycenaean predominance and 
splendour. In this last regard Professor 
Nilsson has two further points to argue: the 
one, that myths and songs are spread about 
the world independently of migrations of 
tribes; the other, that the development of 


| epic poetry is a distinct thing from the de- 


velopment of myth, though the two have 
commonly been identified. On the question 
of how far myth, in the form of heroic gene- 
alogy, may be taken to possess, at any rate 
chronological, value as history, Professor 
Nilsson differs from Professor Myres, whose 
book, ‘ Who were the Greeks?’ we noticed at 
Reminding us that it was mytho- 
logy which led to excavation at Knossos, and 


P | Mycenae and Troy, our author bids us ex- 
ne | 


the correlation between 
and cities which have 
yielded Mycenaean finds, is constant; if we 
find it so, he claims that it cannot be acci- 
dental, and that it proves connection between 


the cycles and Mycenaean civilisation — 


amine whether 


| which is to say that the mythological cycles 


either the Martagon lily or a_ scarlet | 
anemone 

“Solomon in all his glory ’’ was pre- 
sumably attired in Tyrian purple. His 


friend Hiram of Tyre supplied it. 

But he was ‘‘not arrayed like one of 
these.” It did not take an ‘‘ Alexander ”’ 
to notice the ‘‘ lack of brilliance ”’ 
Tyrian purple. Everyone knew that the 
imperial purple (and the laticlave and the 
angusticlave, so often seen 
were duller than the scarlet lilies. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 

UTHORS WANTED (clxiii. 226).—3. Aubrey 

de Vere wrote a sonnet entitled ‘The Sun- 


God.’ See ‘The Cambridge Book of Poets,’ 
Dp. 396. : 


M. H. Dopps. 


| 
} 


in their main outlines go back to the age 
of that civilisation. 
It is with heroic, not divine mythology 


| that we have to do, and the nine sections of 


of the | 


in Palestine) | 


Chapter ii. deal severally with the stories 
that come from Argolis, Laconia, Pylos, the 
rest of the Peloponnese, the Ionian islands, 
Southern Boeotia and Attica. Chapter iii. 
is a study of the Heracles cycle. Among in- 
dications which point to its early origin, 
Professor Nilsson bids us note the interest- 
ing fact that the hunting of animals, so con- 
spicuous in the exploits of Heracles, was in 
later Greece not considered heroic, but with 
the Mycenaeans was accounted perfectly 
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worthy to give glory to a hero. The central 
argument for the existence of the Heracles 
cycle in the Mycenaean age is derived from 
its localisation in Tiryns and Thebes, two 
important centres at that date, whereof 
Tiryns at a later time was but an incon- 


spicuous village, most unlikely to be brought | 


into a heroic myth. 
The concluding chapter we found of special] 
interest. It discusses the peculiar Greek 


conception of the polity of Olympus, as the | 


City of the Gods, arguing that the mon- 


archical system there was reflection of a his- | 


torical development, and that even features 
in the myths of the gods which have been 


considered cosmogonic may be, if not alto- 


gether derived from human politics, yet 
modified by them — the politics in question 


being not those ruling in later Hellas, but | 


derived from the Mycenaean monarchy and 
its customs. 

We have not attempted to do more than 
give a rough indication of the contents of 
this book ; criticism to any purpose would re- 


quire more than one reading. But there can | 


| Hillingdon Library, contains two autograph 
| letters of the writers, and the other is a pre- 
| sentation copy (£40). In the way of manu- 
| scripts, the important ones are two of C. E, 
| Montague’s: ‘The Morning’s War’ and 
| ‘Rough Justice” — each priced £175. Of 
| first editions, striking examples are an uncut 
copy, stitched as issued, of Goldsmith’s ‘ She 
stoops to conquer ’—an early issue with sey- 
| eral notable points about it (1773: £275); 
Malthus’s ‘An Essay on the Principle of 
| Population ’ (1798: £125); Johnson’s ‘ Jour- 
| ney to the Western Islands of Scotland’ 
(1775) and ‘Prayers and Meditations’ 
(1785) priced £85 and £58 respectively; De 
Quincey’s ‘ Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater,’ with a long autograph letter inserted 
| (1822: £110) and John Clare’s ‘The Village 
Minstrel’ — also containing an autograph 
| letter — (1821: £14 10s.). T. E. Brown’s 
| first editions are cheap; here for 12s. 6d. you 
| may have good copies of ‘ The Manx Witch” 
| and ‘Old John’; and ‘ Betsy Lee: a Fo’c’s'le 
Yarn ’—much belauded by critics—costs only 
£1 5s. 


be no doubt that it is a fine and stimulating | 
piece of work which, whether its conclusions | 


do or do not commend themselves, will have | 


played a great part towards settling some 
of the main questions in Greek origins. 

It is amusing to note the way in which 
trans-Atlantic writers 
phrases and impart to them an air of Mrs. 
Malaprop: Mycenae, we are told, was in the 
seventh century B.c. ‘‘ a rotten borough !”’ 


BoOoKSELLER’S CATALOGUE. 


Mason HarTLEy Crark, of Piccadilly, in | 
his List No. 28, describes fourteen or fifteen | 


items concerned with Oriental Romance 


which are of high interest. 


Kirby, 
‘ Arabian Nights,’ bound by Sangorski, and 
including the MS. of an essay and explana- 
tory notes by Mr. Norman Penzer. 
offered for £200. Mason Harriey CiarKk 
has also Burton’s original MS. of the ter- 


minal essay in the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ in a | 


folder case, with a letter which accompanied 
the essay to Kirby and an autograph com- 


mentary by Mr. Penzer: the price of this | 


is £85. Then there are two good Doughty 
items: first editions (1888) of ‘Travels in 


Arabia Deserta,’ of which one (£70) from the | 


will adopt English | 


Those under the | 
heading ‘ Burton’ comprise a volume of Bur- | 
ton’s autograph correspondence with W. F. | 
his collaborator in translating the | 


This is | 


CORRIGENDA. 

At ante p. 224, col. 1, 1. 27, for “ pp” read p; 
last line and col. 2, 1. 1 delete ‘‘ Earwaker’s 
| ‘Local Glean,’ i, no 339”; 1. 4 delete “i”; 
| p. 251, col. 1, 1. 9 for “ 64” read 82 and 1. 13 for 
“63” read 64. ; 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 

Wen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
*N. & Q! to which the ietter refers. 

Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
| mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
| publication. 
| WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
| article which has already appeared, corres 
| pondents are requested to give within parel- 

theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume and page 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 

Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
| free specimen copies of ‘N. Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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